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EDITOR’S NOTES. 


The second meeting of the Provisional Committee for 

a Christian Centre for the Study of Japanese Religions. 

(989 

The meeting took place in Tokyo on March 9 and was attended 
by Professor T. Ariga, Dr. T. Callaway, Professor R. Hammer, 
General Secretary of the NCC K. Hirai, Dr. R. Jennings, Dr. C. Kishi, 
Rey. T. Miyakoda, and Rey. H. Thomsen. 

Various matters concerning the present and future status of the 
study centre were discussed, and it was decided that the Provisional 
Committee recommend to the final Study CentreC ommittee, which 
will soon be formed under the auspices of the National Christian 
Council : 

—that the Committee accept the offer of the Christian Mis- 
sion to Buddhists (see Quarterly Notes, January issue), and that the 
Christian Centre for the Study of Japanese Religions thereby take 
its start immediately. 

——that a budget be set up, taking into account what is being 
offered by the Christian Mission to Buddhists and exploring other 
possibilities. 

. ——that Kyoto be the headquarters for the Christian Study 
Centre, with various auxiliary branches, esp. in connection with the 
Christian Universities in Japan. 

——that the quarterly periodical be bi-lingual, with English 
summaries of Japanese articles and Japanese summaries of English 
articles———and that there be a special-rate for Japanese pastors. 

——that the various possibilities for contributions to the work 
of the Christian Study Centre be explored. 

Two days after the meeting of the Provisional Committee the 


National Christian Council, at its General Convention, approved 
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of the setting up of a Christian Study Centre under the auspices 
of the NCC. At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
NCC (March 18) the NCC will appoint a committee which together 
with the Provisional Committee will appoint a Board of Directors 
for the Study Centre. Thus, already from May or June the ‘Chris- 
tian Centre for the Study of Japanese Religions’ will function within 
the framework of the National Christian Council. 


_Conferences and retreats. 

The Study Centre will from now on arrange conferences, round- 
table discussions and retreats to enable the missionaries and pastors 
in Japan to study the various Japanese religions as well as various 
aspects of Japanese culture. One of this kind of conferences will 
be held April 7-8, where the Study Centre is helping the All 
Lutheran Free Conference to arrange a two days’ conference for 130 
missionaries, who will visit the headquarters of Perfect Liberty 
Kyodan, Tenrikyo, Ittoen and the Daitokuji Zen monastery, meet 
the leaders in these places, discuss with them etc. 

As the Study Centre from now on will arrange this and other 
kinds of conferences every year, missionaries and pastors interested 
in this are hereby asked to apply to the Study Centre for further 


information. 


The Quarterly. 

Name: The ‘Quarterly Notes’ being a name that could apply 
to almost anything——-and thinking with Shakespeare: “what’s in 
a name”——the Quarterly will in the future bear the name of 
“JAPANESE RELIGIONS” (with the sub-title: “A Quarterly issued 
by the Christian Centre for the Study of Japanese Religions”). 

Appearance: The first issue of our quarterly was more or less 
in the experimental stage——and so is to some extent the present 


issue——and was far from being perfect. We apologize for the 
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rather ‘osomatsu na’ form, and can console our readers with the 
fact that starting with this issue the quarterly will be printed and 
have an attractive front page. 

Readers’ reactions: We have had a large number of reactions 
to the first issue of the quarterly——the preponderant majority 
expressing their satisfaction with the contents of that issue (a 
matter of great encouragement to us)——-and a few negative 
reactions to the rather ‘fukanzen na’ form of the quarterly (for 
which we also are grateful, as they show us which points we must 
correct, improve etc.). We sincerely hope that we may continue to 
have the reactions of the readers——Especially interesting was the 
reaction of the ‘Chugai Nippo’ (the most widely read religious 
daily newspaper in Japan) which brought an article Jan. 24 with 
very positive remarks on the quarterly and the Study Centre pro- 
ject. 

Bi-lingual: Starting with this issue the English articles in 
the JR will be followed by a summary in Japanese, and the Japanese 
articles by a summary in English. With the purpose that the 
quarterly be read by Japanese as well as foreigners. A bi-lingual 
will be more economical than two separate quarterly’s. 

Statistics: The first issue of the quarterly was issued in 520 
copies, the present in 1000 copies. 

Since the first issue came out in the middle of January voluntary 
contributions of 7,500 yen has been sent in——~a very encouraging 
sign. A sincere ‘Thank you’ to all the givers! 


Subscriptions or contributions to the Study Centre and the 
Quarterly. 

For those who contribute financially towards the work of the 
‘Christian Centre for the Study of Japanese Religions’ the following 
facilities will be available: 


> 


The “Japanese Religions” will be sent. 
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Other publications (planned for this year is: a’religious’ map 
of Japan and a bibliography listing everything that has been written 
about the New Religions of Japan) will be sent. 

Our library here at the Study Centre will be open for you any 
time (we have a fairly good collection of books, besides most 
periodicals, on Japanese religions). In the near future the library 
will be equipped with color-slides and 8mm films about New 
Religions, Buddhism and Shinto——these films and series of slides 
will be made available for any group of missionaries or pastors 
who would like to borrow them. 

Two rooms at our centre here in Kyoto will be available—— 
free of cost——to those who would like to stay overnight while 
studying at our library. 

Research tours to religious centres will be arranged for in- 


dividuals as well as for groups. 


There willbe three kinds of subscription or contribution:: 
Weel perked tia 1k one on an keer wens none sane asanhzsacwaeax 1000 yen a year. 
Special Japanese pastor’s rate --+++++++* 500 yen a year. 
And finally group subscription or contribution, which will vary 
acc. to the size, interest and financial ability of the group. If a 
group, fx. a mission contributes towards the work of the Christian 
Study Centre, all the missionaries and pastors of the group will 
receive the “Japanese Religions” without cost, and be entitled to 


benefit from the facilities mentioned above. 


Hoping for your co-operation, that the ‘Christian Centre for the 
Study of Japanese Religions’ may fulfill its purpose: to give to the 
Christian in Japan a deeper knowledge of the Japanese non-Christian 
religions, in order that we may be better servants of God in this 
country, and that Japan in more than one meaning may be the “LAND 
OF THE RISING SUN”. 
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EDITOR’S NOTES 


Yours in Him. 
HARRY THOMSEN 


THE DIFFICULTY OF UNDERSTANDING 
FOREIGN RELIGIONS 


AN ESSAY BY ERNST BENZ 


Reviewed by Tetsutaro Ariga 


en 
Uber die Schwierigkeit des Verstehens fremder Religion, is 


the title of an essay contributed by Professor Benz of Marburg, 
Germany, to Geit und Werk, a Festschrift for Dr. Daniel Brody. 
Benz’s essay is based on his recent visit to the Orient, where 
he had spent two thirds of a year. And the longest period of the 
time he spent in Japan: September 1, 1957—-March 31, 1958. 


I 


The author begins his essay by telling about his embarrassing 
experience when he discovered that his previous academic knowledge 
of Oriental religions simply did not agree with the reality he had to 
face in person during his stay in the countries of Asia. To quote 
his own words: “The living reality was ‘wholly other’.” This 
experience of strangeness on the part of the well-known savant in 
the field of the history of religions led him to search for the factors 
that have made the understanding of Oriental religions such as 
Hinduism and Buddhism so difficult to a Western scholar. But 
before entering into more specific factors the author points to the 
general trend in Western scholarship to study chiefly historical 
aspects of Asian religions, especially as recorded in their classi- 
cal literature. It is quite natural that the books and articles that 
come out of such studies do not prove of much help to a person who 
tries to understand the reality of religious beliefs and practices in 


contemporary Asia. 
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THE DIFFICULTY OF UNDERSTANDING FOREIGN RELIGIONS if 


However, the author is not content with this general remark 
but seeks for more specific reasons, which, he thinks, lie partly on 
the part of the Westerners and partly on the part of the Asians. 
As regards the former, there are eight different points that may be 
discussed in this connection. 


1. The personalistic idea of God. 

This point as well as the one next to be mentioned belongs to the 
specifically Christian presuppositions of Western culture. Whether 
he is conscious of it or not, Western man is deeply imbued with 
the personalistic conception of God, which influences his philoso- 
phical and methodological thinking. Therefore, he always finds it 
extremely difficult to understand the basic disposition of Buddhism 
. to which a personalistic idea of God is quite foreign. The tradi- 
tional Western reaction to it has been to label Buddhism as 
“atheistic”. The fact is, however, that the Buddhists have their 
owi basic presuppositions quite different from what the Christians 
have for an encounter with the transcendent. Through his direct 
contact with the Asian Buddhists Benz has found that at the bottom 
of the Buddhistic encounter with the transcendent lies another kind 
of religious experience which is nurtured by disciplined meditation 
rather than by conceptual theological thinking. 


2. The discontinuity between the Creator and creature. 

To the Western, Christian mind the absolute discontinuity 
between the Creator and creature is taken for granted. But the 
Buddhists as well as the Shintoists have no such presupposition. 
It is rather the idea of the oneness of being which is basic to their 
thinking. One may descry this fundamental presupposition not 
only in their religious thought and practices but also in their concept 
formation with regard to things of daily life. This, according to 


Benz, accounts for the ease with which people in the Orient regard 


er 
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certain persons as divine incarnations or even as gods. He says: 
“TI myself have had the honor of meeting a number of such gods, 
avatars, and incarnations. The most human of them had once 
studied in Heidelberg and, late at night, sang for me with some 
emotion the song Ich hab’ mein Herz in Heidelberg verloren’’ 


3. Priority given to theology or doctrine. 

The assignment of an eminent position to the doctrinal aspect 
of religion is characteristic of Christianity, notably in Protestant- 
ism. It is natural therefore that the Western scholars in their 
- treatment of Asian religions are primarily concerned with doctrinal 
problems. But in the actual religious life of the Buddhists the 
central part is played not by doctrinal teachings but by liturgies 
and other cultic and practical elements. To be sure they recite 
sutras, but it is done not for the sake of theological training but 
rather to awaken a certain feeling congenial for meditation. 
Meditation, indeed, is in Buddhism not simply an affair of a few 
specialists. For it belongs in the religious life of many lay people. 
It is regrettable that the symbolic expressions of Oriental cults and 
liturgies have hardly been understood by the Westerners, e. g., the 
symbolic signs made with hands and fingers in Indian religious 
dances and in the rites of the Tendai and Shingon schools of 
Japanese Buddhism. The Tenri Religion has likewise developed its 


own mode of hand-gesture dancing. 


4. The concept of an organized church. 

The Christian concept of an organized church is often, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, made measuring-stick by a Westerner as 
he examines Eastern religions. But simply it does not work with 
regard to Hinduism, Buddhism, or Shinto. Japanese Buddhism has 
‘a number of “schools”, none of which can exactly be called a 


“church”. Each school has its temples and monasteries and may 
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even maintain a university; but it is so loosely organized that these 
temples and monasteries function practically as independent units. 
Only in very recent years the Japanese Buddhists have formed the 
Buddhist Federation of Japan under the influence of the Sixth 
Buddhist Council in Rangoon, 1954-1955, in connection with which 
the Buddhist World Fellowship had been organized. It is needless 
to say that such a federation cannot be called a church. 


5. The notion that one can be a member of just one religious 

body. 

A Western Christian with his confessional background finds it 
very odd that in Asia one and the same person may participate in 
the practices of several religions without any sense of contradiction. 
This situation is similar to that which prevailed in the Roman 
empire at the time when Christianity arose. For instance, a citizen 
of Rome in those days could join several mystery religions without 
ceasing to participate in the rites of the state cult. So in the life 
of Chinese people Taoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism are mingled 
together; and in Japan it often happens that people get married in 
a Shinto shrine and when they die their funerals are officiated by 
a Buddhist priest. While they live they participate at will both in 
Shintoistic and Buddhistic festivals. This mixture in Japanese life 
of Shinto and Buddhism accounts for the absurd statistical return 
that while the population of the country was 89 million the totality 
of the adherents claimed by all the religious bodies numbered 135 


million. 


6. Christian rejection of the magical. 

Christianity has definitely rejected the entire field of magic as 
demoniacal. A Western Christian is consequently quite ready to 
condemn the magical elements of Oriental religions. He cannot 


reconcile himself to a situation where the most primitive sort of 
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magic is allowed to co-exist with higher and nobler aspects of 
religion. But to a Hindu these lower and higher aspects are not 
mutually exclusive but simply represent different stages of the 
growth of religious consciousness. In a Zen monastery in Japan 
the Daihannya ceremony is celebrated in new year. The idea is 
that in three days the monks should read the whole set of sutras. 
But it is, of course, impossible to recite the entire words contained 
in 600 volumes, so the monks simply unfold ceremonially the folder- 
form books one after another for three days. For each volume its 
title is announced and the first and the last line only are read aloud 
It is believed that in this way the spiritual contents of the whole 
- Buddhist canon are set in motion. For this sort of magical con- 


ception the Western mind has no capacity any more. 


7. Conflict between the old and the new. 

Modern Western man is keenly aware of the conflict between 
the archaic conceptions and practices connected with religion and 
the contemporary world of science in which he lives. Therefore 
he is puzzled by the fact that a modern Hindu is still so much 
dependent on astrology and on the notion that there are lucky and 
unlucky days and hours for doing certain things, such as wedding, 
journey, business transaction, etc. Especially difficult it is for a 
Westerner to understand properly the religious meaning of sacrifice 


in its various forms as these are still prevalent in the East. 


8. The Christian conception of mission. 

A Westerner is apt to assume a certain analogy between the 
method of Christian mission and the method of expansion em- 
ployed by non-Christian religions. But the notion: of mission 
organization is unknown to the latter. Missionary activity was 
done rather quite voluntarily by a charismatic person who gathered 
around him a group of followers. Hinduism owed its spread to a 
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number of charismatic leaders of this kind who went on founding 
ashrams. Similarly Buddhism spread through the efforts of charis- 
matic individuals who became itinerant preachers or founded 
monastic communities. It is only in the most recent years that 
Buddhism has adopted the method of organized mission——obviously 
from Christianity. 


Il 


After discussing the above-mentioned eight points the author 
now turns, in the second part of his essay, to the discussion of 
obstacles to be found on the side of the Asians. Of these he men- 
tions the following four: 


1. An attitude uncongenial to a dialogue. 

A Westerner in the face of a spokesman of an Asian religion 
may suddenly find himself in an atmosphere which makes it difficult 
for him to carry on conversation with the latter. Behind such 
an attitude shown by the Asians lies an age long unfortunate ex- 
perience with Western colonialism and Christian mission. Very 
often an Oriental seems to assume that a Westerner is unable to 
understand Asian religions. Especially in Japan there is a wide- 
spread notion that non-Japanese people cannot truly understand 
things. Japanese. In the case of the Japanese, the insular situation 
of their country and the long period of conscious isolation should 
be taken into consideration to account for this attitude. At any 
rate, they cordially bear with a Westerner seeking to know their 
religion but never try seriously to help him understand it. They 
may be willing to give information about certain external features 
of it but there usually they stop. Thus it comes about that one 


gets only superficial and sometimes even misleading answers. The 


case becomes still unfortunate if an expounder should make a ~ 


conscious effort to adapt his explanation to what he believes to be 


ee 
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Western mentality. In such a case one gets only absurdly rationa- 
lized explanations of images, symbols, and rites. 


2. Deep-seated mistrust toward the Westerners. 

It often happens that a representative of an Asian religion 
takes a suspicious attitude toward a Westerner asking questions to 
him. It should be admitted, says Benz, that the historical associ- 
ation of Christian mission with the colonial and economic policies 
of the West is largely reponsible for it. Furthermore, Christianity 
was brought to the East together with scientific and technological 
civilization. Thus in the Christian West an adherent of an Asian 
- religion is apt to see a manace to his religion; and when he is 
confronted by a visitor from the West his fear and suspicion are 
deepened by inferiority complex. Christian missions supported by 
Western colonial power were often in the eyes of the Asians nothing 
but forces working toward the suppression and even destruction of 
their indigenous faiths. 

In this. connection the fact should also be mentioned that 
Christian mission has not found it necessary to come to an under- 
standing, on the spiritual level, with the higher religions of the 
East. Exceptions are there, such as Reichelt’s “Christian Mission 
for Buddhists in China”, but these exceptions only prove the rule. 
Hinduism and Buddhism are simply dealt with as idolatries or 
demon-worships. And if any serious attempt is made to understand 
other religions, modern Protestant theology proscribes it as “re- 
ligionism”. This sort of attitude on the part of Western Christians 
cannot but invite a reaction unfavorable to mutual communication. 
To the Asian, Christianity is an intolerant religion while Hinduism 
and Buddhism stand for tolerance. Benz registers in this connection 
his frequent experience with Japanese Buddhists who in polite de- 
ference to the presumed Western conception of Buddhism go so far 
as to admit it with a friendly smile and jokingly talk about the 
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backwardness of Buddhism. For from the very outset they think 
it hopeless to come to an understanding with an exponent of 
Christianity. 


3. Esoterism in Hinduism and Buddhism. 

There exist a number of esoteric schools in Hinduism and 
‘ Buddhism which in principle keep their doctrines and services 
secret, in which only the initiates are allowed to participate. The 
adherents of these schools or groups refuse to divulge any of their 
secrets, to the outsiders even though these are fellow nationals and 
believe in the same general tenets. Much less would they welcome 
any Westerner to know something about their esoteric teachings 
and practices. They may show certain courtesy to a Western 
visitor but the explanation they offer does not go beyond super- 
ficialities. Thus a very few Europeans have succeeded in learning 
Tendai and Shingon doctrines but only by being themselves initiated 
into the mysteries. The most notable cases are those of Professor 
Trautz and Professor Petzold. The former became a devout ad- 


herent of the Shingon School and the latter was ordained a priest 
of the Tendai School. 


4. The mingling of political and religious issues. 

The recent nationalism of Asian peoples, motivated by their 
opposition to Western colonialism, has often led them to mingle 
religious with political resentments. The case of the Japanese 
Shintoists requires special attention in this regard. The disestablish- 
ment of Shinto under the occupation has given rise to two different 
tendencies among them. On the one hand there are those who say 
Shinto had been misused by politicians and insist that the true 
purpose of Shinto is non-political. On the other hand, however, 
there are more conservative people who put special emphasis on 


the political aspect of Shinto and even hope for the restoration of 
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state Shinto with its special conception of the imperial throne. For 
this reason Benz found it particularly difficult to talk with Shintoists. 
From some of them he had to hear an apology that Shinto should 
not be considered a political faith. But others tried politely but 
definitely to avoid conversation, assuming that any European would 
share the same condemnatory opinion about Shinto. 

A similar attitude may sometimes be found with some Ceylonese 
and Burmese Buddhists. To them political and religious interests 
are so closely bound up with each other that as soon as they meet 
a Westerner their anti-colonial and anti-Christian complex -moves 
them to take such an attitude as makes mutual understanding 
difficult or even impossible. It also happens that in the midst of 
one’s conversation with an Asian on a religious topic, suddenly, 
without any antecedent, a political issue is brought out by the latter. 
The Japanese are an exception in this respect. For they seem to 
avoid political themes in their conversation with foreigners. But 
from his stay in India hardly any conversation is remembered by 
Benz in which a political issue did not come up abruptly. 

In conclusion, Benz suggests that both on the side of the 
Westerners and on the side of the Asians there should be a serious 
self-reflection on what makes a religious conversation difficult and 
in this way new conditions be prepared for an open encounter and 


dialogue on a broad basis. 
Iii 


So much for the content of Professor Benz’s essay. The reviewer 
is grateful for the fact that he has raised so many significant points, 
all of which invite close attention on our part as we seek for a 
mutual understanding on the religious level between East and West. 
By way of comment, however, the reviewer wants to say the fol- 
lowing two things. 

1. What the author has said about the church organization of 
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Christianity (I, 4, above) is not quite clear to me. In its institutional 
aspect the Christian church is organized in a number of different 
ways. On the other hand, Buddhism has its institutional forms such 
as shu and ha, to explain which the English terms “school”, “sect”, 
“denomination”, and even “church” may be employed with more 
‘or less justification. There are certain analogies between the 
ecclesiastical organization of Christianity and that of Buddhism on 
the purely institutional level. But there seems to be a more basic 
. difference between the Church of Christianity and the jz or tera of 
Buddhism. The Christian concept of the Church as the body of Christ, 
the ecclesia of God, or the congregation of all believers forming a 
_fellowship of the Holy Spirit, has its counterpart neither in Buddhism 
nor in Shinto. Tera is simply an edifice where Buddhist images are 
enshrined and monks have their dwelling quarters. And samgha 
is a summary term for the Buddhist monks, translated in Japanese 
as so. A tera may have its group of supporters but this cannot 
he identified as a “congregation” in the Christian sense. Neither 
‘has a Shinto shrine its congregation. It simply claims all the 
members of the secular community in the area where the shrine 
stands as its “children” (ujiko). 

2. The other point I should like to discuss concerns “esoterism” 
(cf. II, 3, above). Professor Benz refers to it in connection to various 
esoteric schools within Hinduism and Buddhism such as Tendai and 
Shingon. No doubt the concept of a mystery is essential to the 
teachings and practices of these schools. However, it should be 
noted that, in so far as Japanese life and thought are concerned, 
the concept of a mystery or secret teaching or occult practice is 
by no means confined within the technical circles of the Tendai and 
Shingon mysteries. Every branch of traditional learning, art, or 
sport has its mystery in which only a select few are allowed to 
Participate and that only after so many years of hard training. 


Even in more modernized forms of cultural life Japanese people 
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often combine the non-rational concept of a mystery or secret with 
the rational concept of graduation toward the final goal of attain- 
ment. Such terms as gokui, hiden, hiketsu, himitsu, okugi, 
okunote, tora-no-maki, all standing for “mystery” or “secret method” 
or “secret teaching”, belong to the common vocabulary of their 
daily life. Sometimes it is regarded as a sign of culture to admire 
the unintelligible or even the absurd. The mystifying attitude of 
a Japanese, often observed by a Westerner, must receive its ex- 
planation from this kind of mental habit rather than from his fear 
of, or suspicion toward, a foreigner. Of course, there are cases 


where the motive of fear or suspicion is predominant. But the 


' love of mystification is more deeply imbedded in Japanese psycho- 


logy. It is quite common that Japanese people show their fellow 
country men exactly the same kind of response as they show to a 
foreign visitor from Europe or America. 

In this connection it may be added that there is the obvious 
fact of language barrier. Especially between Japanese and a Euro- 
pean language there lies a wide gulf. The vocabulary of Japanese 
Buddhism, which is a mixture of Chinese, Sanscrit, and Japanese 
terms, is difficult to interpret even in modern Japanese. It is 
natural, then, that a Buddhist scholar, wanting to explain his religion 
to a Westerner either himself in English or through an interpreter, 
should feel his incompetence to do so, or find his subject-matter 
hardly communicable to a non-Japanese. In such a case he cannot 
go beyond superficialities in his reply to the visitor’s query. To be 
able to do it better, there ought to be developed a more adequate 
method of correlating Japanese and European religious vocabularies 
than the one we have now. ; 

Nevertheless contemporary Japanese religionists on the whole 
do not seem to consider it entirely hopeless to try to communicate 
their ideas to the Westerners. On the contrary, many Buddhist or 


Shinto or New Sect groups are making rather serious efforts to put 
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out literature in English or other European languages. They also 
welcome opportunities to explain their teachings and practices to 
foreign visitors. But the explanations they give are in most cases 
not of the kind that would satisfy an inquirer such as Professor 
Benz. We have yet a long way to go toward the day when a real 
East-West conversation becomes possible on the religious level. 
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THE INTOLERANCE OF CHRISTIANITY 


BY TUCKER N. CALLAWAY 


An anthology of some of the chief sayings of Gotama Buddha, 
Jesus, Moses, Mohammed, Confucius, and Socrates was recently 
published in Tokyo under the title, Six Great Teachers of Morality. 
The stated purpose of the compiler of this beautifully prepared book, 
Lawrence Faucett, is to further what is called an International 
Spiritual Unity Movement. This movement will foster a program 
for introducing the study of the great religions of the world into the 


' public schools of all nations. The opinion is expressed that such 


a program should be “guided by religious leaders who put co- 
operation of all faiths before the promotion of any one faith”. (p. 3) 
Faucett indicates a hope for the creation of spiritual unity among 
the peoples of the world grounded on the essential oneness of the 
different religions of the world. In support.of this oneness he sets 
forth as a fundamental principle that 

Belief in One God has become a possible bond of spiritual 

unity in the modern world if the idea of God is broadened to 

include what a reader finds good in the best conception of 

Brahma in India, of the Supreme Spirit of Enlightenment of 

Buddhism, of Allah in Mohammedanism, and of the oneness of 

Godin the highest Greek philosophy and in modern science. 

(p. 4) 

The selected teaching of the anthology are intended to show that 
men like Gotama, Jesus, and Socrates were in agreement concerning 
the important issues of the spiritual life. 

In the International Congress for the History of Religions 
which met in Tokyo last September the idea of world peace 
established upon the spiritual unity of all religions was a prevailing 
theme. With some notable exceptions, most of the addresses of 
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that congress appeared to be based upon the presupposition that 
the differences between the religions are insubstantial and that 
people who cling to a belief in the unique superiority of one religion 
are opinionated dogmatists whose littleness of mind constitutes a 
barrier to the spiritual progress of the world. 

In his lecture, for example, Friedrich Heiler to the University 
of Marburg expressed regret that the spiritual unity of the world’s 
religions is fractured by the “sense of absoluteness of one segment 
of the higher religions”. Becoming more specific, he deplored the 
fact “that the majority of the representatives of the Church and 
Christian theology are exclusivists...... They say there is no unity 
of Gospel and religions”. He then added, “This gloomy picture of 
religions, however, does not correspond to the truth. Modern 
science of religion...... shows us an entirely different perspective”. 
The science of religion, he maintained, establishes the fact of the 
“unity of all religions”. He affirmed that the differences between 
religions “are overarched by an ultimate unity”. This unity makes 
possible cooperation. Heiler’s ultimate hope was for international 
peace based upon this cooperation. “If the religions thus learn to 
understand each other and cooperate, they will contribute more to 
the realization of humanity and thereby to world peace than all 
the noteworthy efforts of politics”. 

In this context one is reminded of William E. Hocking’s vision 
of the ultimate emergence of a World Faith. Though Hocking 
appears to have a more realistic recognition of the differences 
between religions than men like Faucett and Heiler, he also believes 
these differences should be subordinated to the core of truth which 
all religions share. He rejects the way of Radical Displacement 
by which some specific religion, convinced of its own unique 
superiority, seeks to propagate itself at the expense of other faiths. 
He favors the method of Inclusion by Reconception according to 


which a man will examine religions other than his own and then 
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enlarge the concept of his religion in the light of the good things 
he discovers in those other faiths. The final outcome of Inclusion 
by Reconception would be a religion which had absorbed “into its 
own essence the meaning of all the others”. (Living Religions and 
a World Faith, p. 200) This new religion, under whatever name 
it might happen to be designated, would be a fit World Religion 
and would draw to itself the voluntary allegiance of mankind. 

Hocking shows his debt to the Christian tradition by acknow- 
ledging that he would not be unwilling to see the name of Christ 
taken as the symbol under which the adherents of this World Faith 
would make explicit their spiritual unity. (Ibid., p. 269) The name, 
- however, would be of secondary importance. His central contention 
is that no single faith should be propagated as the sole and final 
way to truth. 

In sharp contrast to the idea of the essential unity of all religions 
stands the Biblical pronouncement: “I am the way, and the truth, 
and the life; no one comes to the Father, but by me”. (John 14:6) 
Christians believe this It is their conviction that the truth con- 
cerning the nature of Ultimate Reality and the way by which man 
can enter a right relationship with this Reality is in Christ. They 
believe Jesus alone could say, “He who has seen me has seen the 
Father”. (John 14:9) In other words, Christians believe there 
actually is a personal God who created the universe, who made men 
for loving fellowship with himself, a God against whom men have 
rebelled, a God of justice, a God of grace who has provided men 
an atonement for their sins in the cross of Christ. Christians are 
certain, with the certainty of faith, that these things are not merely 
arbitrary symbols for a sort of general spirituality which may as 
well be expressed in other religions by different patterns of sym- 
bolism. Christians find suggestions such as that of Faucett——that 
they “broaden” their idea of God to include the conception of 
Brahma of India, Allah of Mohammedanism, etc.—to be utterly 
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incompatible with the nature of God which they find revealed in 

Christ. Christianity is essentially exclusive. Kraemer is right 

when he affirms that this 

| exclusivism is a fact, and should remain so. It belongs to the 
heart of the Biblical message. The least surrender on this point 
means in principle the total surrender of the Biblical truth. 

God is God or He is not God at all. Jesus Christ is the Truth, 

or there is no Truth in Him at all...... 

(Religion and the Christian Faith, p. 373) 
In short, the exclusiveness of Christianity is based upon the 
Christian’s decision to believe that the revelation of God in Christ 
is absolutely true. 

This does not mean, of course, that individual Christians believe 
that they themselves have a perfect knowledge of absolute truth. 
They expect to spend their earthly lives and the existance beyond 
the grave being led by the Holy Spirit into a more and more com- 
plete knowledge of this truth. Furthermore, the Christian’s belief 
in the absolute truth of God’s Self-revelation in Christ does not 
constitute a denial of the presence of divine truth in other religions. 
“The true light that enlightens every man was coming into the 
world”. (John 1:9) 

The point of exclusiveness of Christianity is that Christ is all 
truth and noerror. In him all things are seen in right prospective. 
The moral and spiritual insights in other religions are distorted 
because they are set in the wrong context. It is a commonplace, 
for instance, that all religions teach some form of love for others. 
Christians are convinced, however, that love for others can be 
rightly conceived and rightly practiced only when the existence of 
a personal Creator God is presupposed. 

Christians are as much concerned for international brotherhood 
and world peace as men like Faucett, Heiler, and Hocking. Chris- 


tians are not, however, pragmatists who identify social value with 
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truth. They cannot sacrifice what they believe to be absolute truth 
for the sake of promoting what is to them a false sense of spiritual 
unity among the adherents of the different religions, no matter how 
useful such a sense of unity might be in reducing international 
tensions. 

Though they may speak of a core of truth shared by all religions, 
of the ethical truths the various religions hold in common, etc., it 
seems to me that all persons who assert the essential unity of all 
religion first have renounced any belief in a knowledge of absolute 
truth. It would appear that such a person must finally confess 
himself to be a relativist in matters of truth. The cleavage between 
’ Christian theism and Hindu pantheism must be evident to all who 
have given these two religions serious study. To contend that these 
differences are not essential would be possible only to one who is 
positive man can know nothing of absolute truth. To discount 
these differences one would have to be certain that theism and 
pantheism are equally satisfactory because they are equally unsatis- 
factory. Neither is ultimately an accurate description of the actual 
nature of the Ultimate. Only a relativist can insist on the essential 
unity of all religions. 

Those who urge the reduction of all religions to a common 
denominator are scandalized by the intolerance of Christianity in 
maintaining its exclusive truthfulness. They urge that Christians 
give up’ this belief in the absolute truth of the revelation of God 
in Christ. In fact, they seem to find it difficult to tolerate the 
intolerance of Christianity. 

To what conclusion does this lead? It would seem that re- 
lativists believe that relativism is true; that is, they believe that 
ultimate truth is actually hidden from men. Therefore when they 
find someone who thinks he knows something about absolute truth, 
they are sure that person is in error. They are anxious that he 


change his opinion regarding the possibility of the knowledge of 
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truth to agree with theirs. Relativists can only tolerate Christians 
who abandon the primary Christian convictions and adopt the 
primary conviction of the relativists. 

It would begin to seem that the relativists are no more tolerant 
than the Christians. Just as Christians cannot accept a relativist 
into their fellowship until he gives up his relativism and begins to 
believe that Ultimate Reality is actually the Father whom Christ 
revealed; the relativists cannot accept as a brother the Christian 
who has not been converted to relativism. In Kraemer’s words, 

the conclusion to which one is driven is that every view of 

philosophy of man and life starts from a basic assumption, 
considered to be the ultimate and authentic truth, and therefore 
universally valid. So, every philosophy or view of man and 
life must be in the last resort intolerant in the sense of ex- 
clusive. Nobody, no consistent view or attitude can escape 

from this situation. (Ibid., p. 374) 

The only true tolerance is to recognize the differences which 
exist, and to attempt to understand the other’s position without 
questioning his sincerity in holding it. Convinced of the exclusive 
truth of his own faith, the Christian is compelled by love to share 
this truth with others. He rejects methods of compulsion, but he 
is committed to the obligation of attempting to persuade others. 
When the relativist accuses the Christian of social irresponsibility 
because the Christian refuses to adopt the relativistic judgment 
that one religion is essentially as good as another, the relativist 
appears to be guilty of the type of unsympathetic intolerance which 
he rightly condemns when he finds it in Christianity. The Christian, 
on the other hand, though he can never agree with them, must 
show tolerance for men like Faucett, Heiler, and Hocking by ac- 
knowledging their sincerity and seeking by prayer and earnest 
witness to lead them to the truth he believes he has found in Christ 


Jesus. 
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